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The military were now ordered to act without waiting for
directions from the civil magistrates, in dispersing tumultuous
assemblies. Abercromby received express orders to disarm the
rebels, to recover the arms that had been taken, and to crush
rebellion, in whatever shape it might show itself, and wherever
it might appear, by the most summary military measures; and a
proclamation issued on March 30, established the most stringent
martial law.1 Of this proclamation, and of the measures that
resulted from it, we shall learn more in the following chapter.

Abercromby agreed to act as the Government desired, but
lie at the same time, instead of waiting, as he ought to have
done, till his resignation had been accepted by the King, at
once informed his brother officers that he expected soon to be
relieved. It became, therefore, well known that the military
command was about to be changed, and that the Oommander-
in-Chief disapproved of the measures he was obliged to enforce.
In the mean time, he issued instructions to the generals, direct-
ing them to disarm the people; authorising free quarters in
disaffected districts, but also limiting and defining these
measures, and taking every precaution that martial law should
be exercised with leniency and moderation.2

In the opinion of Camden, he did not always execute his task
judiciously. He was accused of refusing to consult with the
country gentry, and treating those whom he met with marked
coldness, and he appears to have greatly affronted Sir Lawrence
Parsons, by his strictures on the King's County Militia.3 He
went through Kildare, the Queen's County, the King's County,
Tipperary, and a considerable part of Munster, encountering
little or no open opposition. The word had evidently gone forth
that all should be quiet, and although Abercromby was not
blind to the existence of deep-seated disaffection, he found
the actual disturbances much exaggerated, and was more and
more convinced of the impolicy of the steps which had been
taken. There is, I think, little doubt that he greatly underrated
the extent of the conspiracy, and the real imminence of the
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